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Seafonable AniMapveRsSi0NS upon the 
late Obſeryator, and his ſeaven Anti-monars 
; chicall ASSERTIONS. 


>= 1 is ufuall (I know) for Books to have Prefaces, and 

ff Playeaſgrotogues; but whoſoever peruſeth this, muſt 

ZI WARE expet BHotbing but concife reaſons ; faraſmuch. as 

DV a. V:»/AÞ/qnec [wo ſenſis abundat, fo let himreflet and 
>| cenſure of this at his pleaſure, 

—— The Obſervator, pag.1. ſaith, That power :4 orie 
inally inherent in the people, & 6, - 

To this the an{wer is, that power is in God primario & per /e, 
according to that ofthe Apoltle; Roms. 13. and in the King or peo= 
ple,but onely ſecundaris & derivative : Power or Dominion is not 
a gift of Nature,thatis to ſay,naturally inherent in us ; for if it were, 
then nught all men have <quall power, for that by nature we are all 
equall; but powers a gift of God to Nature, and is gratia gratis da« 

£4 ; and yet power is congruous in nature,as was the power of King, 

and office of Prieſthood in Melchi/edec : for ſurely he had them 
both given, or appointed to him by God, being by interpreration 
King of Righteonſneſſe, and King of Peace, Heb. 2.7. And therefore 

it is not likely that he uſurped to himſelfe the Regall title of King, 
no more then he did of being Prieſt z and yet it was very probable 
that it was alſo agreeable in Reaſon and Nature, and although not 
tyrannicall, yet peaceable Kingly reigne , and ſacred Prieſthood did 
Seth «#d frly belong to him : for he is by molt Divines thought to have been, 
hu 2-321 4* Sem, the eldeſt ſonne of Noah ; and by the law of Nature,of Hofer, 
firſt ro call and of maſt Nations, the eldeſt is to inherit; fo that what was the 
«pon the right of eAdam, Seth, and Noah, might belong unto him by birth»: 
_—_— +7. . rigbt, althoughir may be God confirmed itunto him extraordinari= 
: Sar ly. But to returne, power and dominion is derivedfrom God, and 
 {/ay,cegrve Congruous in Nature : but the power is in the people onely,when 
z:Gedſome they are abſolutely free to chuſe to themſelves what forme of go- 
fet forme ernment they pleaſe.as were the fewes befare they ſubjefted them+ 
. hn 6 ſelves to Kings, being formerly freed fromthe bondage of Egypt * 
dis, ec, by the finger of God, The Remazes when they ered their _ 
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and Confuls ; having rebellioufly (for it was no better) ſhaken off 


the yoke of Kings. The YVenersans, when they firſt inltituted their 
Common-wealth. But in Monatchies, where the people have been 
brought into ſubjecion, either by the ſword, as in 7 #rky, Perſia, 
and the like ; or by innate, and preſcribing, and-prevalent authori- 
ty, a8 in Florence; or by both, as in France and Caftile; in theſe 


Dominions power is not inherent in the people, bur in the Prince./ 
And although ſome hereditary Monarches are more limited then o+-. 
thers, as is the King of France more then the great Txrke, and the 


King of Ezglend more then the King of France : yet is their power 
derived immediately from God, and inherent in themſelves, not'iin 
the people : for thoſe limitations are (in conquered Nations) tur 
mere donatives of grace, proceeding from the Prince or his Succeſ- 
fors to the people, touching certaine immunities and priviledges; {o 
that the Prince his power 1s the efficient cauſe of them, and ſuch ims 
munities or priviledges are but as -materiall effets. Now as it is molt 
improper to ſay, that the effeR ſhould cauſe his owne cauſe, ſo'is it 
ro ſay, that a priviledged people ſhould cauſe the Princes power, or 
tiat Power ſhonld remaine originally in ſuch a priviledged people. 

- Some Nations ele& theip Kings, or Princes, and reltraine:them far 
more by condirionall inaugurations, then hereditary Monarches are, 


or ought ro be reſtrained or limited: Yet have not ſuch Nations : 


Power in themſelves totally, but onely partially ; that is, they bave 

wer to conditionate with their Kings or Princes, how farre forth 
they will be fabje, and by what Rules they will be governed ; bur 
they have not.-power to conditionate with their Kings or Princes, 


that they will only be ſubjeR ar their owne pleaſures, and as them= 
ſelves ſhall thinke good ; thart is to ſay, if they pleaſe at any time to. - 


2fume more liberty unto themſelves,and to alter and difanull former. 
Conſtitutions of Government, that they may do it without the con-- 
ſent of their Kings or Princes. This they cannot doe:without trea« 


ſon to- their Crownes or Diadems : For although the perſons of : 


ſich Princes be eletive; yet is their power permanent ,- pure conſtie 


tyro (orone ; which though. they claime not as from progenitors,yet 


are they inveſted therewith as from Predecefſors. And: there 


being enthroned, they enjoy their dignities by preſcription ; 'that - 


is to ſay, what belonged ro their Predeceſlors; belongerh in the ſame 
manner to them, being once inveſted ;z nor can fuch Nations reyolt 
from their cleGted Princes, without being reputed Rebels, 
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 -Nowofthis nature arethe Kings of Poland, Hungary, and ſome 0s 
ther(to fpeake riothing of the Duke of Yerice, for he is meerly titulae 
ry,and a cypher) and ſuch Kings firſt and principally claime their anu- 
thority from God the author of all power, who enſpheareth them in 
the Orbe of dignity above others. 

And ſecondiy,they acknowledge tt from the generall conſent of the 
Nation, which made choyce of them,and over which they rule.: And 
ſurely ſuch was the right and title of Saml, the firſt King of Iſrael: for 
he was appointed by God, 1 Sam. 9. 17. then anointed by Samuel, 
Chap. 10.v. r. afterwards approved by the people,ib:d,verf. 24. And 
finally,confirmed in his Kingdome,Chap.11.verf. 14. And inthe ſame 
manner was David likewiſeeſtabliſhed in his Kingdome; fo that their 
firſt and chiefe claime was immediately from God, and their ſecond 
from the conſent of the people, Nor'is it. of any conſequence to al- 
leadge,asthe Obſcrvator ſeemech to inferre.pag. 1. that thoſe Kings 
had an extraordinary Inſtitution fiom-God; and therefore they might 
more lawfully claime their right, as appointed and appropriated to 
them by God. For to ſuch Allegation it will be anſwered, That zhexe 
1s 20 power but-of God, Rows T3. 50 that whether God inſtitute Kings 
byextraordinary,or ordinary meanes, it maketh no matter, For al- 
though Saxland David were inſtituted extraordinarily by Gods ſpe= 
ciall appointment;;. yet moſt of the Kings of ſudahand 1frael reigned 
afterthem bur byordinary ſucceſſion; bad they not therefore the ſame: 
power that Sauland David had ? Surely the Scriptures tell ns they 
had. The Prieſtsand Prophets in vhe old Law had an extraordinary 
vocation.eſpecially the Prophets : the Prieſts or Miniſters of the Go- 
ſpell have bur an ordinary vocation, are they therefore defeRive in 
power to thoſe ofthe old Law? or have they not their vocation from 
God, becauſe they have not extraordinary calling? Surely no. For how 
could Sacraments be adminiſtred, and the word. preached ? So is it 
with-Monarchs:: -For though they have but ordinary ſucceſlion; yer: 
3s their:-power.tmmediately from God,Our Soveraigne is a free(though 
in ſome things.a limited) Monarch, and derived therefore his power 
1mmedutely(not mediately,as do other infericur Miniſters of juſtice) 
from God. And:as tonching limitations and'privitedges, they. are nos. 
thing'el&{as is aforefaid but as of grace conferred orithis Nation by 
His Majeſties predecefiours in ſeverall ages, and at ſeverall times, and: 
ſome of them lately by His Majeſty himſelfe, as the contiruationof 
this preſent Parliament. the aboliſhing of che Starre-C hamber, nd 
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others granted to the ſubjeas, difrinveſt the 'King of no primary, or 
Birth-right-royalty, but onely oblige him in honour to obſerve them 
as covenants: A Lord purchafetha Mannor for himſelfe and his Heires 
for ever ; his ſonne and ſacceflors grant certaine Franchiſes to the te- 
nants.and oblige their heires fot ever- to performe them 2: ſo the te- 
nants live in a-more free ſtare and <ondition; then they did in the firſt 
purchaſers dayes;and paying their rents,and performing their ſervices, 
they are not altogether ſavjet to be:turned ont at the'pleaſiire (ot ra- 
ther diſpleafareJofthe Lord;but doth this Franchiſementor freedome 
of theirs;eauſe the Lord to detivehis right ortitle from this tenants ? 
Law and experierice telsus no. And thisis our Soveraignescaſe'; The 
Conquerour by. his ſword, or by deed of gitt,or rather indeed by both, 
came'tnasa purchafer of the Kingdome of England, for himfeife, and 
Ins heires for ever, and by the Law of conqueſt had power to: have 
madepreater alteration in:the- State then he did, and to have induced 
what forme of government he had; thought-good, ever as the King 
-gf Spaine hath done in Navarre,andthe Weſt Indies; yet hee did nor, 
but onely impoſed ſome hard things, as the having of Lawes in the 
French;tongue, which the people.generally underſtood not, Cover« 


F#e-beth, and the like: his ſucceflonrs afterwards did immane,' and caſe. 


the people from ſachgrievances, ſo that they lived, aid live at more 
liberty, and enjoy more ſecurely their liberties and properties. But do 
therefore ſach immunities granted-to the people,: cauſe the King to 
derive his power andright from*the people ? The Lawes and cu- 
{tomesofall Nations and Kmgdomes that live under Monarchs, tellus 
no. The ancient and preſent Monarchies of the world being ſafhcient 
witneſſes thereof, beſides the Ds&amen of Scripture, and reaſon alrea- 
dy inferted,. : | | 
.. The Obſervator,pag. 2: faith,that itis an errour in ſome Princes, to 
ftrive more to be great over their people, then'm their people, It may be 
ſome Princes have committed-ſuch anerrour ; but withallilet the Obs 
jervator take notice, that it is convenient for a free Prince to be both; 
thatis to ſay,to have them wealthy,and yet obedient Subjeas:for if he 
be onelyJereat z= his people;: and not over them, hee may, reſemble 
the now Roman,or German.Emperor, or the ancient Kings of France, 
the one whereof is daily in danger to be dif inveſted by commotion, 
& combinations of his Princes;the other were heretofore almoſt con- 
eumally moleſted by faRtions of their Peeres and people: And ſure the 
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High Commiſſion cenſures, and the-like. But theſe priviledges, and: 


| (6) 
French themſelves have greatly occafioned the heavie burthen of di= 
vers tributes and impoſitions which they:undergoe: for they ever and 
anon rifing in Armes againſt their King, gave himoccaſion to enflave 
them the more by: his teconquering of them,or reducing theminto his 
obedience, ſo that had they ſablited in due allegiance, 'tis likely 
their King had beenas<qually;great ower asin them;which equality, 
or parity in government, is (no. doubt)the moſt happy and bleſſed co 
union that any Prince and peoplecan-enjoy. Ds 
The Obſervator tellethus inthe ſame page,that the King,though he 
be ſngulis major,yet he is #niverſis minor, But why ſo:The Head Natu- 
rall is not only ſngu/57, but alſo waiver is membris majus dignitate, 
(though it may, tis not ſo 3n wniverfes, as ſhall be by and by declared) 
For the Head hath in it ſelfe all Senſes,other Members receive from it, 
but Feeling only,and Motion ; the head governeth and direReth the 
whole Body,and is therfore in dignity more Noble thenall the Meme 
bers of the: Bo1yconfidered:together : iand yer thaugh it be more 
noble and exceltentthen them all;( for as muchas Motion and Feeling 
dimane from the Braine, which ism the head; to them all ) notwith- 
ſtanding #n 4mwverþ,in all chings,or faculties, the head.is not. more ex- 
cellent then all the members; for:the Hearr1s the ſeat of Life. :( accor- 
* dingto moſt Philoſophers) being-primum vinens, & witimum mori 
ens,and from itproceedethnaturall beat; theftomacke likewiſe admi- 
niſtreth ſuſtenance, and aliment; the Feer goe, and the Hands worke, 
and without them thehead cannot ſabfit, yetare they all ſubordinate 
ta the Head: and even ſo.is it,or ought it to bein the body politicke; 
unlefſe we muſt belecve the Obfervator, who in: his 19. Page ſaith, 
That the Head Political receives more ſubſiſtence from the Body then it 
gives,@&c. But by his leave,if priviledges and Immunities are ( as rhey 
are matters of Grace, proceeding from free Monarchs(far of ſuch the 
Treatiſeis )to the people, do not ſach Heads giveas much ſabfiftence 
to the body Politicke,asthey recerve from it * The Qbſcrvator telleth 
us, Pag,6. That Edward the firſt was the firft(whether he were, or no} 
it is notmateriall) that repaired the Breaches which the Conqueſt had 
made upon this Nation; it {o, did nothee, by fach his reparation, give. 
as much ſubſitenceto the Common- wealth, as he received from the 
Common- wealth,or Body Poliricke? And do not his'Succeflors give 
likewiſe as muchas they receive, when they conferre the like ats of 
Grace? Surely, hee that conſidereth rightly Magna tt - 
Ms: Ep os, other 
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other Priviledgesand Imnuthities,which how extend to the fite- 
borne people of this Kingdome; willfinde them firſt to have pro« 
ceeded from the Grace and Grant of our Kings: and therefore it 1$ 
improper to fay, That the Head Politich doth not give as much ſub + 
fftence to the Body Pobitick,, as it receives from its | 

The Obfervator faith likewiſe in his ſecond Page, That 3d quod 
efficit tale, eff mag tale ; meaning thereby, that the people con- 
ferring, as.the efficient cauſe, Power on the King, have joyntly more 
Power in themſelves. 

It hath been ſhewed already, that free Monarchs, ſuch as our King 
s, derive not their power from the people, but immediately from: 
God : But fippofe our King did fecundarily acknowledge his pow- 
er from-this Nation's generall confent; as it may be,the King of Po. 
land doth acknowledge his power in part from the Ariſtocracie of 
that Kingdome; and as Sal and David did in part from the Fewes 
approbation and conſent : notwithltanding, it followes not from 
hence, that the people are the foleetticient caufe of the Kings pow= 
er, but onely the ſecundary and partiall. Now, when it is faid, that 
id quod efficit tale, eſt magu tale, it is to be underſtood of entire and 
totall cauſes; bur in this caſe, the people being at the moſt but the 
partiall cauſe of the Kings power, the Axiome or Rule faileth : as 
for example,the Moone being of her ſelte a body darke, receives her 
light (at leaſt-wiſe her chiefeſt) from the Sunne, as from an entire 
cauſe ; the Sunne is therefore truely faid to be more light, being the 
rotall ſubordinate cauſe of light ; in this caſe therefore it is truely 
faid, id quotefficit tale, eff mags tale: but the Sunne , mediante ho- 
mine, producit hominem ; & mediante Leone, Leonem ; & mediante 
Planta Plantam ; for that the Sunne affordeth to all ſenſible and 
vegetable ereatures an influx of vigour and naturall heat : yet for as 
much as the Sunne is, in the produRion of theſe creatures, but'a par= 
tial, and not an integrall cauſe; it wereabſard to ſay, that the Sunne 
were more 2 man, then 1s a-man ; or more a Lyon, thenis a Lyon ; 
or more a Plant, then is a Plant: and ſo is it to fay , that becauſe a 
King may acknowledge his power in part received fromthe peoples 
puns conſent , that therefore tlie people have more power then 
 TheObſervator telleth us, Page 3, That the Kings dignity was 
ereted to preſerve the (ommunalty, the Communalty was not created 
for hu (ervice. © == ; { | 
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(8) 
. This is ſomewhat too harſh, eſpecially-if we conſider our Kmg'to 
be, in all Cauſes, as well Eeclefiaſticall as (vvill, next and immediates 
ty under Chriſt, ſupreame Head and Governour : ſuch words would 
have beene better accommodated to a Duke of Yerice, then to a 
King of England, The 7ewer, I beleeve, whenthey asked a King at 
Gods hands, were fomewhar inclining tothe Obſervators 6þinion ; 
for they defired-a King for their ovine ends, chicfly-to judge-them, 
and to fight their Battailes; not well conſidering, that if they had a 
King, hee mult and ought to have a Kingly Dominion over them 
Wherefore God caufed the Prophet Samne! to infirutt them can- 
cerning the Przeminence of a King ; and, that if they would have a 
King, a King would: be fiich, and ſich a man, as is evidently chara- 
&erized in the firſt of Samnel, chap, 8. where amongſt other things, 
verſe. 17. the Prophet faith , He will take the Tenth of your Sheepe , 
and yee ſhall be his ſervants : Where, by the word-will, he ſhews 
eth the Authority which Kings would have ; and by the word al, 
hee ſheweth the obedience that SubjeRs ſhould have : nor did the. 
Prophet ſpeake of ſome, or to ſome few onely ; but of all, and to all 
the people, (at leaſt-wiſe to all the chiefelt of them) ſaying, Tee 
fall be bys ſervants, Th £5 

-- I defire therefore that the Obſervator, and all his other adherents;: 
would take more ſpeciall notice of this Text of the Prophet , - and: 
that of Saint Paz/s confirmation of this Text, Let every ſoule be 
ſubjeft to the higher Powers: For , though Chriſtian Monarches: 
obght nor; by the Rules of Ghriſtianity, to Tyrannize,'or make our 
Sonnes their SJaves,or our Daughters their. Concubines,and the like; 
as did many of the Kings of the Gexti/es,and ſome of the ewes ; yer 
ought they not to be thought fo.contemptible, as that the Commus» 
nalty was no way created for their ſervice. 2890 
- The Obfervator faith in. the ſame Page, Thar.theiright of Con= 
gueſt caxnot be pleaded to acquit; Princes of that which ua, dhe $0 the 

eople, as the authors and ends of all Power'; for-meere Force cannot 
slter the courſe of Nature, and fruſtrate Law; and if it cond, there 
were more-reaſon why the people might juſtific Force to ye-gaine due 
liberty then the Prince might to ſubvart the ſarve. - | co |. 


By the Obſervartors leave, for his firſt Clauſe it 1s anſwered alrea- 


dy, That in Monarchies the people-are not the authors' or: ends of 
Power. For the ſecond Clauſe ,, That meere Force cannot alter the 
comrſe of Nature, or fruſtrate the tenour of Law ; that is to ſay, That 
*e ES I meere 
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meere Force cannot VOTER, = debaſe a people by nature free; 
and living under a law of common conſent. I ſuppoſe the words, 
cannot alter, ſhonld bave beene, canner, de jure, alter ; or ought not 
to alter, ec. For that force can alter, and de fa&o hath altered the 
freedome and lawes of People and Nations,is knowne to molt meng 
Hiſtories and Chronicles teſtifying to the world the ſeverall altera- 
tions arid formes of Government which Conquerours have induced; 
but whether they ought ſo to have done, isa queſtion. Yet ſhould 
the Obſervator and his adherents take advice, that though in Nature 
there isa parity of mankinde,and thereforeDominion may not ſceme 
ro be intended by Nature, yet God the author of Nature, fore-ſeeing 
the fall of Man, and the depravation in Nature , which did enfne 
thereof intended power and dominion , and that fome ſhould bee 
maſters,and others ſervants ; ſome. command ,and others obey; ſome 
ſhould become flaves to Tyrants, others ſubjeRs to free Monarches; 
others members of popular Eſtates + and theſe things God hath or- 
dained by his divine wiſedome according to his will, and diſfpoſes 
and alters them at his pleaſure : But as for the pot, it ought not to ſay 
ro the Potter, Why haſt thow made me thus ? It 18 enough for it to 
know, that there 1s no power but of God, and fo to be applyable to 
theuſe it was made for; if tor honour, to honour; if for ſervility, to 
fervility; being ſubject for conſcience ſake : Rom T3. 5 | 
Of 2 ſtrange nature therefore are thoſe words, viz. There were 
wore reaſon why the people might juſtifie force, to re-gaine due liber= 
ty, then the Prince might to ſubvert the ſame. It this Dodtrine had 
beene good, aur Saviour would ſurely have counſelled the Jewes 
(when they asked him whether it were lawfull to.give tribute to 
Ceſar) to have kept their money in their purſes , or to have made 
up a ſtock of it, and by force to have ſought to re- gaine their due li- 
berty from Ceſar, and not. have bid them Give unto Ceſar what ts 
Caſar's, ifit be alleadged , that in caſe Chriſt had counſelled- the 
Fews (2, they. would have played the Fews indeed,and have accuſed 
him of high Treaſon : What then 2 Would Chriſt have concealed, 
or did he at any time conceale the truth for feare of the Fewes accu- 
fations ? W hen he was conjured toexprefle whether or no he were 
- the. Sonne of Gad , (a thing more hatefall to.the ewes cares, then 
the denying of tribute could have beene'to the eares of the Romans) 
Chriſt anſwered, Thos haſt ſaid it ; which is as much as Tes. But 
YE. a 
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ſuppoſe the Fewes would have accuſed him of high Treaſon, in caſe 
he had denied tribute to Ce/ar, and that God would not bave ſuch 
a vile imputation as Treaſon laid on the Redeemer of the World: 
Yet had re-gaining of due liberty by force beene lawfull , Chriſt 
might have faid, Yee may give tribute to Ceſar , in the Potentiall 
Mood, (in which words no exceptions could have beene taken) and 
not have ſaid , Give tribute to Ceſar, or Give wnto Ceſar what is 
Ceſar's, inthe Imperative Mood, Or otherwiſe, when they asked 
him, hether it were lawful to pay tribute to Ceſar, he might onely 
have anſwered them, Yes ; but fore-ſeeing in his divine wiſedome, 
that ſome indire&t conſtructions might bee made of ſuch a ſingle 
word as Tes, *tis lawfull to pay it , yee may pay it if yee pleaſe, *cis 
not againſt the law of God, it yee doe pay it, &c. therefore Chriſt 
bid them ſhew him a- piece of money, and bid them Gzve it wnto 
Ceſar, informing the covetous mindes of that perverſe people, that 
they ought and were obliged to part with their money and- ſub- 
ance to Ce/ar, if demanded as a tribute. But ro let Arguments of 
Divinity paſſe, and to induce a few State-reaſons : f the people may 
irſtifie force to re- gaine due liberty, what Monarchy , what Arilto-- 
cracy , What Popular eſtate can remaine ſecure ? The French ſub- 
zes being in generall oppreſſed with taxes, may revolt from their: 
King, if this. Tenet be good; and fo may the Span; : The Poliſh 
Peafants may rebell againſt the King and their Lords, for that they 
hold them in villinage : and the Townſmen and Boores in Holand, 
and the Piſani in Vere againſt the States, for their impoling on 
them terrible excizes. This Tenet, or Poſition, may quadrate,it may 
be,with the 74 Rebels, (for they pretend by. force to re-gaine due 
biberty) but never with loyall ſubjeRts. And ſurely this Tenet, or 
Poſition afore-ſaid, is dangerous to all the Monarchies and States of 
the world, yea; even to Parliaments themſelves, if rightly confide- 
red ; and oppoſite alſo to the law of God and Nations. 

The Obfervator telleth us, Page 13. That where the people by pub- 
like antharity-will ſecke an inconvenience to themſelves, and the King 
# not ſo much intereſted as themſelves, it ts more inconvemence to de» 
29 it, then grant it, This is aſtrange aſſertion, and againlt all rule of 
Monarchicall Government; Suppoſe (for a ſuppoſition is-no falla- 
cie). that a Chrilttan people ſhould generally (which God forbid) 
deſire to revolt fram Chriſtianity to:-Mahometaniſme ;. ſhould ther 
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King grant it ? they ſeeme to be more interefſed then the-King , be- 
cauſe 1r:concernes their ſalvation or damnation ; is it injuſtice there. 
foretodenyit ? Surely no; but moit juſt and acceptable to God to 
hinder them from it. Suppoſe this Nation ſhould in generall (which 
Gad of his goodnefle prohibit ) deſire to turne Anabaptiſts, and 
Browniſts, whereof there-are too many already; 1s the King bound, 
or ought he to condeſcend to their deſires? Surely no : but as Gods 
Vice-gerent, to oppoſe ſuch exorbitant inclinations of the people. 
Bat if the Aſſertion of the Obſervator be good, P/ate ſeemes to be 
excuſeable, whom the Obſervator condemneth in the page before : 
for the: Zewes ſought by authority of the Prieſts and Elders to cru- 
cifie Chriſt, (an inconvenience enough to themſelves) and inſtanced 
a law, and that by that law he ought to die, Foh.19, 7. and the Zewes 
were more intereſted in Chriſt, (he being their Countrey-man , and 
ſubje& to theirlawes, as they conceived), then was Pi/ate ; fo that 
according to this Aﬀertion of the Obſervator , 1: was more inconves 
ience and injuſtice for Pilate to have denyed to the Fewes Chriſt ts 
have beene crucified, then to have granted it, Judica Deus. 

The Obſervator ſaith, Page 17. The name of a King # great, I 
confeſſe, and worthy of great hononr ; but is not the name of a People 

reater ? . 

The Obſervator mult give me leave to tell him , that in Monar- 
chies, where there were or are Kings, the name of a people neither 
was, nor is greater then the name of a King : Senatue populiſque 
Roman , ceaſed to be, and gave place to the name of Ceſar. The 
Ottoman name at this day,dignifies that great Empire {ubjeR to that 
family; and ſo dorh the name of Sophy the Perſian. The name of 
the Houſe of eA#ſtria decorates their dominions ; and ſo doth that 
of Bourbon, France : And I fee no reaſon but why the name of 
Stewart ſhould doe as much in England. If it be asked , But what 
' availeth the names of theſe great Monarches, without their Kings 
domes or Dominions ? The anſwer is, That Dominions are to Mao» 
narches, as it were, materiall ſabjeQs ; themſelves (from whom 
their names reſult) as Formes. Now as the Forme is more worthy 
then its Matter, ſo is a free Monarch more worthy then his Empire, 
in reſpe& of dignity politicall, 

And indeed the word Monarch inferres as much ; for Monarchy 
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it may-be ſome will inſtance from hence , that if it be fo, the good 
of a Mqnarch ſeemes to be preferred'before the good of all his Sub» 
jets in generall , ſo thata whole Kingdome or Empire ſhould'bee 
utterly pillaged; waſted, amd conſumed, rather then his Treaſures be 
deftroyed. Nor ſo : for though Empires and Kingdomes are but as 
materiall ſabjeRAs, and Monarches as formes politicall ; yet even as 
in nature, formes cannot ſubfiſt without. matter, (from whoſe powe 
er. all formes, except the rationall foule, are ediiced;) fo in policy, 
Monarchs cannot fubſiſt withour their people, from whoſe ſubje- 
Qion and obedience their power is educed ynmediately from God , 
as are formes from matter by nature : the good of both tFerefore 
multbe confiſtent together, ſo that not /alz« popati alone, as the Ob- 
ſervator would have it, but /al/rs Regs & popmli, is the tiue end ob 
Monarchicall government. 
Thu have 1 briefly anſwered the Obſervators chiefe arguments, 

rom whence all his other aſſertions and concluſions are drawne,deſire- 
ing him and all others , rather to ſtmay how to produce reaſons for obe= 
dience (where it ts due) ro Monarchs, then to derogate from Monar= 
chicall government : to endeavour how to incline , and not to diſaſfet 
{ by nice-poſitions) the diſtratted mindes” of the people towards the 
King : to propound prudent Arguments which might move the King 
to accommodate with his Parliament; and not by leſſening his autho=- 
rity, to divert him from it. Finally, to ſeeks how to unite the King and 
Common-wealth, and not to diſ=unite them by impertinent and inva- 
lid concluſions. God of his goodneſſe grant co-union (as much as in 
this world may be ) betweene our Soveraigne and His people, that Ho 


may know truely how to rule; and they to obey, 
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Pat the Parliament hath an abſ vinte,inviſputable power of 


=> 


z depends upon their pleaſure. | 
To this the Obſervator faith; 


It hath beene auſwered, That thu Power muſf reſt in them, or in the 
King,or in ſome inferiour ('onrr,or elſe all ſuits will be —_ and it 
cannot reſt more ft then in Parliament, 
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He Obferval@ath contracted His Majeſties words, but hath 

kept the ſenſe in more generall termes,and ſeemes { though but 
faintly )ro juſtifie the Poſirion, by approving ( I know not whoſe 
anſwer)that this Power can reſt no where m«re fafely,then in Parlia- 
ment, He meanes the Parliament withour the King; it he had allow- 
ed the King his place in Parliament, I know no underſtanding man 
but will eafily ſubſcribe, That the King in Parliament, or the Parlia- 


'ment with him, have an abſolute,undiſputable power, both tomake, 


and declare Lawzand to end all ſuits of whatkind ſoever, determina - 
ble by humane Law within the Kingdome. And here is the moſt ſafe 
reſting of this power(and hcre it hath ever reſted)&. nor inthe King 
alone(whoclaimes not that Power,butis willing to governe His Sub- 
Jes according to the known Lawes)and much lefle in any inferiour 
Court. But thar ſuchan abſolute undiſputable Power of declaring 
Law,as hath lately beene aflumed,by the ajor part of the preſent 
B 3 ficting 


2 /Z declaring Law:ſo that. all the right of the King aud People | 
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fieting Parliament, hould beret, in them, is neither nece ſary for 
the ending afiſartes, nor can he-fatevitber for King or Subject; Tf 
they may declare that for a Law,a fundamentall Law, which never 
34 way exaRted,or had any being ; and deny the 'plaine undoubted 
awes thathave beene Enatted,or fruſtrate them by ſome unheard 
of interpretation; (ab if faelvinterpretation-had been ſome mentall(ar 
rather Parliamentall)reſervation,laid up within the Parliament wals, 
tobe proditced npon emergent occaſions, by their Succeſſours) they 
will have ſo full an Arbitrary power,that the right and fafety of King 
and People muſt wholly depend upon their Votes. Which power 
can never be fafe,cither for King,or People, nor can they produce 
one preſident that may warrant ſuch a Power. But they are not 
bound, or limited by ſuch'prefidents, That's the ſecond Poſitios. 
 S  PosITronN I. | 
'T Vat Partiaments are boumd tono P2efidencs. 
_ OBsBRVATOUR, 
Statutes are not binding to them, why then ſhould Parliaments? Yet 
there 5s no obligation ſtrongor then the honour &-juſtice of a Parliament 
Py © 74s ANTMADVERSITON []. | 
Tf Statutes benot binding to them, there is no reaſon that preſi- 
dents ſhould be. And he faith true, Statutes afE not binding to 
them, that is,de fas, they arenot (for they wr things goedi- 
realy againſt them)but de jure, they are ; thar they ought tobe 
binding to them,till they be repealed by the ſame power they were 
made,thar js,by Bill orderly pafſed both Houſes, and ratified by His 
Majelſties Royall afſent. And unlefle they - can ſhew better reaſon 
thentheir bare Afſertion, Preſidents(asthey are the belt warrant, ſo) 
they are,andoughtto be the limits and bounds of their proceedings. 
He might have faid as truly, That Oathes are not binding to them: 
and therefore neither Statutes, nor preſidents, But the OZ/ervaror 
tells us (Pa9g.44-)That the Oathes of Supremacie and Allegiance are 
not endangered,by making the Kingdome,&not the King,the proper 
ſubje& of power. And he yeelds reaſon for it. For (ſaith he )hee that 
aſeribes more to the whole Varverſality, then to the King,yet aſcribes 
ro the King a true Supremacie of Power and Hononr above all particu« 
{ars.T wonder what he meanesby a true Supremacie of Power and 
Honour above all particulars; Surely he meanes nothing but PR 
| - 0 
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of place, and-height of Title; for heeis allowed little'power over - 
ſome particulars, namely, over the Membersof either Houſe, and - 
whom elſe they pleaſe to-exempt (as they did Serjeant Major Skips 
pox for his Power and Commands.) But this diſtin&on helpes them 
The Members of either Houſe are ſharers in that Supremacie which 
is in the Univerſality and above his; and bythe: power of that. Sus 
premacie-they can exempt whom they ' pleaſe fromithe power of 
this, Inferiour(pardon the phraſe, and the abſtirdities cannot be ex« 
preit without a Soleciſme) Supremacie. Very good: butin good ſo- 
ber ſadnefſe,doth the O5/ervator thinke this diſtinAtion was thoughe - 
on by the Frames and enjoyners of that. Oath, or thatthe Members 
of the Houſe, at their entring the Houſe, did cake their Oath-to the 
King, as to the Supreme over all, with exception of themſelves, or 
reſervation of an higher Supremacy to themſelves, when they ſhould 
be entred? Itis hardly credible: Nor doall (thatdefire to tender all 
due honour to the Parliament)beleeve that they are fo the Univer= 
fality,or the Kingdome, as the Obſervatory preſumes. They are truſt 
ed by the Univerſaliry and Kingdome, .and. we ptay, :that- they niay 
diſcharge that truſt, not knowing, but:that amultitade ofmen ſub- 
jeR (every one of them)to errour, may: faile in their judgement, and - 
being not exempted from the common condition of the (infull Sons- 
of. Adam, may poſſibly ,notrightly diſcharge the truſt committed to 
them, as well as the King, who isblaſted with foule' failings and er= 
rours, in julgement. Me thinks, men that ſo-muchidereft Popery; 
ſhould not borrow the gronnds.of their reaſoning from them : and IT 
{hall as ſoone beleeve the Councell of Text, telling us that they are” 
the Univerſall C hurch,an4tcherefore cannot poſliblyerre, as that the 
Parliamentis the Univerſall, unerring, and unpervertibly.juſt:body' 
of the Kingdome, And ſurely, the Spirit of declaring muſt needs re<* 
ſide ina ſtrangely large meaſure in them, who have power thus to 
declare,not onely Law, but Oathes too: a greater, then which the 
Papes flatterers never gave him: and hardly ever any Popeaflumed 
ſo great: 2wuote conftringam mutantem Protea-nodo?How ſhall theſe 
men be bound to doright, who fo eaſily untie the knots of theſe ſa- 
ered bookes of kaw and Oathes? why,yes: There is a bond that will 
do it; The obligationof theJuitice, and honour of a Parliament. But 
can any man be ſure,that they whomneither Law;Cuſtomez8& Pre- 
dents gf their; Anceſtors,nor:Qathes can bind, will be alwayes held 
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inby the obligation of Jaſtice-and Honour ? Is it not poMble that” 
they may-(in time ) finde a Powerin themſelves of declaring that' 
oblieatiunvoid;as well as they have done the other?The ſame obli- 
gation of Juſtice and Honour, 1s as ſtrong upon Kings, (and hath ever 
beene held more-powerfull and obſtriftive in them, then in any State 
 mannagedby =Community;)and yet they dare not truſt His Majelty, 
thoughſo obliged, The O&/ervatour then muſt pardon me; if I de- 
fire, they may rather be held-in, (and hold themſelves foto be) by 
the old abligations of Law, Preſidents, and Oathes, rather then that 
theKings liege people ſhould be pur wholly ro confide to that firgle 
obligation of the Juſtice and Honour of a Parliamens. RITA 
II ootedo cc LAISLION.IIH: 
Pat they are Parliaments,and may judge of publike neceſi- 
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ty without the King, and diſpoſe of any thing. 
LC CCHT on ASI nobles 
v 'T bey may: not deſert the King; but being deſerted by the King , ' 
when tho Ranglome/rinin aifraſe. they way Rds of that iftreſo,cot 
relieve it and are ra-beaccompted by werine of repreſentation, as the 
whole body of the State. 119 | | 
£36 9 2 ANTMADYERS1ON 111, . 
1s Majeſtie-ſets downe this Poſition-in more words, but theſe 
*.are: mach ta.the fame purpoſe ;-and 'upon theſe the inference 
which His Mazeſtie makes, followes undeniably, That then the life 
. apdiiberty-of the ſabjeR, and all good Lawes made for the ſecurity 
them; maybediſpoſcd of, and repealed by the major patt of both. 
Houſs: at Jny time; preſent, and-by any wayes and meanes procured : 
ſo.to.be.;: and His Majeſtic ſhall have no power to prote them. - 
They'iſce nothing that-ſee :not the miſery which. may follow upon 
. ſpeh.a yaſt tranfeendency of arbitrary power, if it were inveſted in 
the Pathament; which: (I:dare boldly-fay): was. never claimed by. 
any Parliament: though in conjunion with {the head of it) the 
King- Every (the meane{t) Subje& hath ſich a right and propriety 
in his goods , that, without Law:they cannor' bee taken from him, 
thoughto-be employed for the publike good. And though the fafe- 
ty of the people be the highelt Law.;)and that! doe (:many times} 


give 
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_ give a power above other Laws, and againſt them, to the ſupreame 
Magiſtracy in a State, to diſpoſe of private mens eſtates, yet the un» 
changeable rule of Juſtice mult have place, even inthat higheſt Law, 
an{d that requires a compenſation to be made to thoſe, whoſe eſtates 
er goods are ſo diſpoſed of ; and never gives power to uphold the 
publike good with private injury. Nor-<can it be imagined, that a 
State upheld by ſuch helpes, ſhould not be able to make a juſt com- 
penſation to thoſe, by whom it was-upheld. Bur let us heare our 
Obſervatour ; They may not (faith hee) deſert the King. Gra» 
mercy for that; I am glad to heare they have yet any obligation 
-upon them to tye:them to the King, Yet I know not well what be 
meanes by deſerting the King : it hee meane itin that ſenſe, which 
he doth the Kings deſerting of them, which (out of queſtion) is his 
not afſenting.to whatſoever they ſhall thinke fit ; Then in reaſon 
they ſhould nor, by their difallowing all his Propoſals , have driven 
him to diſſent from theirs, and ſo to have deſerted them. Well: But 
being deſerted by the King, when the Kingdome is in diſtrefle, they 
- may judge of that diſtreſſe, and relieve it. All their power then 1s 
upon ſuppoſition of the Kings deſerting them : So that if it appeare, 
that His Majeſtie hath not deſerted them (as many good men be= 
leeve He hath not, in the redreſle of any reall grievance,) then they 
haveno ſuch power. And however, they claime this power onely 
when the Kingdome is indiſtreſſe ; But how if the Kingdome be 
not in diſtreſle, or (art.lealt ) that diltreſle be only or principally cau- 
ſed by their claiming of that power , which cannot conſiſt with the 
Honour and Royall Eſtate of His Majeltie, which all men (by their 
late Proteſtation) are bound to defend? Ifit be ſo, wee may eafily 
diſcerne how farre.they may ltretch this power, which they claime 
onely in order to diſtreſſe; and that they may make as much uſe 
of it, as the Pope doth of his power in temporals ; /» ordine ad i= 
ritualia, He claimes no more, (though ſome have ſaid he hath righe 
to more;) and the Parliament will need no more, todoe as much as 
he takes upon him to do with Chriſtian Princes and States. But they 
mult have a right to their power 1n this caſe of diſtrefſe ; Whence 
have they that ? why, they have it as the whole body of the State, 
and that they are, and muſt be ſo accompted, by vertue of repreſen- 
tation. Very good. But let us conſider his words alittle more. There 
is no underſandivg may, but muſt and will acknowledge (unlefſe he 
oe oe oo 
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wilfully derogate from them, ) that the Parliament repreſents the 
body of the State, for thoſe ends for which they convene,as an Am- 
bafſadour doth the Prince that ſends him, in the mannage of that bu» 
fineſſe for which he is ſent : But this isnot an abſolute repreſentati- 
on to all intents and purpoſes. Beſides, whom doe they repreſent ? 
The body (faith he) of the State. Beit ſo : but ir is onely the Body 
without the Head. And if they wete not by repreſentation onely, 
but really, the whole body of the People (1f it were poſſible they 
ſhould convene together ) they are all but an aſſembly of Subjeas,of 
men to be governed , not to rule ; to be commanded, not to com- 
mand their Head and Soveraigne : and then there can be no virtue 
of repreſentation that can advance them to the power , which the 
Obſervatony aſcribes to them , when ſuch power was never in the 
Whole Body, which is repreſented. No ? never ſuch power in the 
whole body ? I know the G&/ervatonrs Rtomack will riſe heres, 
Did not the Peoples conſent at firſt make Kings, and conveigh pow- 
er into their hands? Truely Sir,not ſolely : but grant it, what then? 
Marry, he faith, then it is a-principle in nature. Pxuicguid efficit ta- 
le ,eft mags tale; In Engliſh, If the People makea King, they are 
more King themſelves ;. or if they give power, they have more 
power : and may reſume and exerciſe that power when they pleaſe, 
Excellent learning, and well applyed ;- I beleeve hee learn'd this 
piece from Swarcz the jeſtite, But the Ob&/ervatony may know,that 
that rule admits many limitations ; and ſurely, it holds onely in cars 
fis totalibus, which the People are not in the conſtitution of Kings» 
But ſuppoſe their conſent did at firſt give power to Kings ; when 
their conſent is given for them and their Succeſſours, to a King 
and His Heires.,. can the ſucceeding people cut off the entaile, 
and retra& the conſent their Anceſtours have given ? By whar 
right? with what juſtice ? I know not : but the people may con. 
tra& for them and their Succefours in the conveighance of Sove- 
raigne power, (if ever they had it in their hands to give) as any man 
may in the conveighance of his lands or goods: and that ſuch con» 
veighance may. be as binding to Succeſſours in the one, as in the o- 
ther ; and then I am ſure they cannot have power at all times, and 
in all ſneceeding ages,to reſume whar they have ſo given. Our Kings 
right (fo far asit isderived from the people ) is of this kinde, And if 
he had no other grounds for his claime of Soveraignty, (as it is molt 
certaine that he hath) ſucha conſent once granted, were ſufficient 
ro 
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to binde the people, that it cannot ever be lawfull for them, by a 
major part of them, (comminginwith a No/amm hunc reguare [ue 
per n04 )to deprive him of that right. Bur ſurely, they would never 
make fo' abſolute a grant of their power to Princes, as to develt 
themſelves of it, Good Sir, ſhew me that proviſo in their grant. 
But it ſeemes to you unhnaturall they ſhould : I doe not wonder 1t 
ſhould ſeeme fo to you , who make it agreeable to the cleave 
beames of humane reaſon , and the ſtrougeſt inclinations of natare ; 
(and by conſequence, as you would perſwade the World , juſtift- 
able:) For every private man to defend himſelfe by force, if aſſaulted, 
though by the force of a Magiſtrate , or his owne Father ; and though 
he be not without all confidence by flight, &c. I with whileſt you 
have ſuch recourſe to nature , you would not forget Chrittianity , 
which teaches ſabje&ion and obedience, and gives no liberty (c1- 
ther to private men, or the major part of the Communalty) of re- 
fiſtance ; but faith, They that refift, ſhall receive ro themſelves dams» 
vation. And if the Ob/ervatar be a Gentleman , he ſhould tender 
how he hath recourſe to nature in point of right , leſt he give occa- 
_ to ſome Wat. Tyler's Chaplaine , to preach againe upon that 
Ext; 
When Adam delve, and Eve [pan, 
Who was then a Gentleman, 

He may-finde a goodly Sermon upon'that Text, ſet downe by 7ohn 
Stow, in Richard the ſecond , and ſuch Dodtrine delivered upon it; 
the uſe of which would ſhake his title to his inheritance, and the 
name of Gentleman, 


Po$iT1ioNn IV, - 
Pat no Member of the Parliament ought fo be troubled foz 
.* Treaſon, 4c. without leave. 
OB$s8EtERvaTouR, 


Thy « intended of ſuſpitions onely, and when leave may ſeaſonably 
be had ; and when competent accuſers appeare not in the impeachment. 
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Is Majeſtie hath faid ſo much of this, and ſo little of it hath 
beene anſiyered, (or indeed is anſwerablc,) that I ſhall not need 
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to ſay mneh : Onely I obſerve the modeſty of this Ob/ervatowr, thar 
hee doth not abſolutely fay they are not to be troubled for thoſe 
crimes, but not upon fuſpition onely; &c. I know not whar hee 
may call ſaſpitions, bur I beleeve the beſt evidences may ealily be 
held for bare ſuſpitions, if they may not have liberty to ſpeake out; 
and that they cannot-have,unlefſe the accuſed be firſt in ſafe cuſtody, 
and brought to tryall, where they may legally be produced. And, I 
beleeve, few wiſe men will rhinke tt reaſonable, that the grounds of 
ſi{pition of Treaſon ſhould neceſſarily be opened before tryall. 


PosSITION YV* 


'T Vat the Soveraigne power reſides in both Youſes of Patlia- 
ment, Zhe King having no negative voyce. 


OBSERVATOUR, 


T his power ts not claimed as ordinary,nor to any pwrpoſe, but to ſave 
the Kingdome from ruine ; and in caſe, where the King # ſo ſeduced, 
4 that he prefers. dangerous men, and perſecutes hu lojall Subjets, 


AN1MADVERSION VV, 


Is Majeſtie infers upon this Poſition, That himſelfe muſt be ſub- 

jef to their Commands, This ſounds but harſhly in the cares of 
loyall Sabjeas, That any poſture wherein they can be put, can raife 
Subjects ro a capacity of Soveraignty, and reduce their Soveraigne 
to become. their Subject. But hee comforts us here, and tels us, 
this power is not claimed as ordinary, nor to any purpoſe, &c. This 
is but poore comfort : it is not , but it may bein good time, if 
they pleaſe. Hee doth not ſay, they ſhall not hereafter, and can- 
nor claime it as-ordinary, and to other purpoſes then that he names; 
So that there may be other cauſes that may make them claime this 
power, as well as this. Burt indeed they need no other, if it be in 
their power to declare that to be the caſe of the King and King- 
dome when they pleaſe : Bur they will never doe it, but where 


there.is.a juſt cauſe for it, and the truth leads them to it. Truly, I be» 


lieve honourably of the Juſtice and Wiſedome of Parliaments ; but I 
doe beleeve that they are not either infallible , or that they cannot 
poſlibly do amifle. And the Obſervatory mult bring better arguments; 
(and I fear he.cannot. bring ſo good) to make me beleeve I, 

then 


(21) 
then ever yet were brought for the -infallibility of a generall Cotin= 
cell. But I have faid enough for the preſent of thereſtdence of ſove- 
| raigne power in the Parliament, and the ground oftheir claime to it, 
| by the vertne of repreſentation in my third Avimadverſion.l ſhall here 
| onely give the Readerabriefe gloſſe upon the language here uſed 
by the 0b/ervatonr to fave the Kingdome from ruine, ( that is from 
Monarchy or being governed by the King. ) The King is ſeduced, 
_ that is heis perſwaded (by his ewne underſtanding, and other evill 
Counfellours, ) not to part with his Soveraignty,nor to become a 
Subje& to his Subjecs, He preferres dangerous men, (that is, ſuch as 
would have him ſtill to be their King, )perſecutes his loyall SubjeRs, 
that is, ſuch as wouldrule him,and the people at their pleaſure, 


P@S1ITION VI. 


Pat the Levying of Fozces againſt the perſonall commands of 

| the King, (though accompanied with his pzeſence) 1s nof le- 
- | - vyingofwarre againft the King: but warre againſt hits authozity, 
| not Perſon,is warre agatnlf the King. 


OBn$SBRVATOUR. 


* If this were not /o, the Parliament ſeeing a ſeduced King, ruining 
himſelfe,and the Kingdome,conld not ſave both,but ſtand and looks on. 


ANIMADVERSION VI. 


[| Thought this Poſition ſo ſtrangely Paradoxall, and ſo apparently: 

contrary to reaſon,. and common ſenſe, that no-man would have 
appeared inthedefence of.it.Yet this 04/ervatoy never bluſhes, nor 
blinkes at it, but affirmes it ſtoutly. But for all that, I ſhall beleeve 
very flowly, That the Kings Perſon can at anytime be without the 
King, or without his Authority: Or that they may deſtroy the Kings 

< Perſon to preſerve the King. My faith is not ſtrong enough to be» 
leeve theſe ſublime points,and myſteries of State ; I ſhall ſubſcribe 
thus farre, That warre againſt the Kings Authority ( though inthe 
abſence of his Perſon) is warre againſt the King : But that the King, 
and his Perſon ſhould be'intwo places, will never (I feare ) downe 
with mee. But however lle ſee his reaſon : What's that ? _ elſe 
the Parliament ſeeing aſeduced K ing,ruining himſelfe and his King= 
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dome. 


mn 


dome, could not fave both, but rs! "HP and looke on.Snyely this rea» 
ſon is full of weight,and ready to-burlt,it is fo big with probability, 
. I ſuppoſe the Reader underſtands his language here by my former 
glofle : But if we ſhould take the words as they found, thereaſon 
would ſeeme as ſtrange, as that which itis brought to confirme. The 
King ruining himfelfe, and his Kingdome, a mad King, or an Ideor 
( hee meanes ) and -then*twere fir the Parliament appointed him a 
ouardian. Reining himſelfe and his K ingdome. Is it pollible, that the 
King ſhould ruine himſelte and his Kingdome. What? The King 
alone ?Is healone able ro doeit without the people? It is hardly 
credible : If he have the people on hisfide, and a prevailing major 
party, thinke the O&/ervatonr (ſtanding to his own Principles)will 
not deny that he hath Soveraigne power with him, and that itis 
unnaturall to thinke the Community ſhould deſtroy it ſelfe. But the 
Community(he will ſay)is tobe lookt ar in Parliament, Well, But 
good Sir, may notthe people withdraw the power of repreſentati- 
on, which they granted to the Parliament ; was their. grant fo abſo- 
lute, and fo irrevocable, that they diſpoſicfle themſelves wholly of 
taking or exerciſing that power,in their owne proper perſons? Re- 
member your principles about the conveying.of Soveraigne power 
into the hands ofKings; and if you can ſhew no better Cards for 
their power of repreſentation, than the peoples revocable con- 
ſent, (-and I would faine know why it ſhould be more revocable 
from Kings than men)you will find their tenure in.it very tickle, 


PosITI ON Vil. 


THat acco2ding to ſome Parkaments they may-depoſe Kings; 


OB$SBRVATOUR. 
Tu denied that any King was depoſed by afree Parliament, farrely 


elefed, 
ANIMADVERSION VIL 


Like this note better then all the reſt, and am wholly of his minds 
"That never any free Parliament, fairely ele&ed, depoſed any King: 
and I hope ( whatſoever his principles ſeeme to infinuate ) they doe 
not beleeve they have power todo it, pray that they may never at= 
tempt, (at lcaſtnot be able) to depoſe the King, or deſtroy Monar- 


chy. 
FINIS, 


